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PREFACE. 


As I believe it mil be more generally asked -why the 
Life of Sir John hlalcolm was not written before,-than why 
it now makes its appearance, I think it is well to state, 
that many years ago the late Captain Hamilton, the ac¬ 
complished author of “Cyril Thornton,” undertook to 
perform the task, which has since devolved upon me; 
but death arrested his labors. He had proceeded but a 
little way with his work, when he was thus prematurely 
lost to the world. Some of the earlier papers had been 
placed in his hands; he had marked a few passages in 
the correspondence, and he had written, with little result, 
some letters of inquiry to the few surviving friends of 
Malcolm’s bo 5 ^hood; but I have not been able to learn 
that he ever wrote a line of the Memoir. 

From the time of Captain Hamilton’s death, in 1842, 
up to the autumn of 1854, when I undertook to prepare 
the present work for the press, the voluminous cor¬ 
respondence of Sir John Malcolm (with the exception of 
one very valuable collection of letters) remained in the 
possession of the family, with the friUest intention bn 
their part, as soon as fitting opportunity should present it- 
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PREFACE. 


■whilst on 'this subject, that the very best biographical 
•materials at my command have been Malcolm’s letters to 
his -wife. 

And I do not think that any reader mil liave just 
^’ound of complaint that I have suffered, in tliis "work, 
the historical to overlay the biographical. The Life of 
•Sh' John hlalcohn is the life of n man actively employed 
in the pubhc service, ■with rare intervals, for half a 'cen-- 
tury. And 'of these pubhc services the Memoir furnishes 
a detailed .account. But it may with truth be .said, 'mth 
.reference to all the great historical events glanced at in 
.this Memon^ that Malcolm was not merely in them, but 
of them —-^ars magna. To use one of his favorite es- 
‘‘ pressions, .the “ laboring'Oar” was always .in his hand. So 
large .and so distinct was his individuality, that the man 
himself is ever to be seen .in the foreground, impressing 
himself upon all the events with which he was connected, 
and shaping them by the force .of his omi personal cha¬ 
racter, 'I believe it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the History 'Of India can be but impmfectly nnder- 
stood without ;an understanding also of tlie Character ef 
.Sir John Malcolm. 

And I am reminded by this of the obligations which 
I owe to some lof the surviving friends of the subject -of 
this Memou’, for oral communications of more value than 
written documents. As I never saw Su John Malcolm, 
who died whilst I was on my way out to India as a cadet, 
I have endeavoured to the utmost to supply the wants of 
my own personal knowledge by gathering unrecorded 
information from those who knew him best. And as he 
was not one to pass readily out of the recollection of any 
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LIFE OF SIR JOM liLCOLI, 


CEAPTEE I. 

THE BOYHOOD OF JOHN MALCOML 
[1769—1782.] 

niS nOlIE IN ESKDAXE—^ANCESTOES—PAEENTAGE—^illSPOETTOES OP GEOEGB 
MALCOLM—THE FAMILY AT BTJENPOOT—OPPEE OF A CADETSHIP—JOHN’s VISIT 
TO LONDON—OEDEAL AT THE INDU-HOHSE—^DEPAETUEE POE INDIA. 

On the banks of the Esk, in the parish of Westerkirk, 
three miles from Langholm, in Dumfr’ies-shire, lies the 
estate of Bumfoot. In all pleasant Eskdale there are 
few pleasanter spots. There the heather-covered hills 
slope down towards the sparkling waters of the river, as 
it wnds in a devious fantastic com’se over its stony bed, 
now between high wooded banks, and now between low 
grass-lands. A comely modern mansion,® almost on the 
water’s side, stands where once stood the house in which 
John Malcolm was born. 

The Eskdale Malcolms were a younger branch of the 
Malcolms of Lachore, in Fifeshire. The first who settled 
in .Dumfries-shire was Eobert Malcolm. Son of David 
Malcolm and Elizabeth Melvill, he had been educated 
for the Scottish Church, and, in 1717, on the recom- 


Now in the possession of Mr. 'William Elpliinstone Malcolm. 
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grew up around’ him; a .thri-mg' family of sons' and’ 
daughters. But his worldly wealth- did not increase- 
with his progeny. George Ifalcolm was a strong-minded, 
an- honest, and a pious- man—^but he was not a pros- 
perous: one. The necessities of a'numerous family 
prompted, him^ toi look "beyond his farm for means of 
support. He entered into speculations for which his pre- 
■pious habits had not fitted him ;• and carried on, in part¬ 
nership with others^ mainly with borrowed capital, they 
failed., hlr. Malcolm’s private estate was saddled with 
a large portion of the debts of the. concern ^ and all his 
little property was sold.. 

A close investigation into, his- concerns' revealed only 
the just, dealings of the man.* Many sympathised -with 
him. Some were eager to assist, him. Hot last or least of 
these was- his brother-in-law. Dr. Gilbert Paslej'-, Chief 
Physician at Madras, who in this, hour of need rendered 
him essential ser-pice. 

There was enough in this fatal miscarriage to cloud 
the happiness of any one.. But. George Malcolm of 
Biunfoot was something better than a man of a robust 
nature-; he was a Cbristian m the largest sense of the. 
word. “ I know not at this moment,” wrote one 
whose testimony is worthy of all acceptationf to one of 


^ He Tvns so honest a man that he 
wonld not even cheat a. friend, or a 
stranger, in horseflesh. On one oc¬ 
casion, he sent an agent to a fair with 
a very good-looking horse to be sold 
there ; but charged him, at the same 
time, with a letter to be delivered to 
the intendiug purchaser, indicating the 
defects on account of which he wished 
to dispose of the aij^mal. On another, 
the same agent was selling one of !Mr. 
Malcolm^s cows at Langholm Pair, 
when that gentleman joined the group 
who were looking at her, and said, 
*‘Ay, ay, gentlemen, she has a fine 
show of nnBc—^but sbe does not give 
much.” 


f The Eev. 5ir Harry MoncreifF, 
father of the late Lord MoncreifF, and 
grandfather of the present (1856) Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. Lord Cockbnm, 
in his “ Life of Jeffrey,” says of him: 
^^The prominent qualities of his mind 
were strong mtegrity and nervous 
sense. There never was^a sounder 
understanding. Many meif lyere more 
learned, many more cultivated, and 
some more able. But who could match 
him in sagacity and mental force ? The 
opinions of Sir Harry Moncreiff might 
at any time have been adopted with 
perfect safety, without knowing more 
about them than that they wercThis.” 

B 2 
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thing in his childhood, it was less for a studious habit 
than for a certain quichness of parts, which enabled him 
to prepare his lessons as he trudged up the hill on his way 
to school; and for that fearlessness of heart and activity 
of body, the boyish result of which is commonly mischief. 
The tradition is, that “Jock” was the scapegrace and the 
scapegoat of the family. The Westerkirk schoolmaster, 
Mr. Arcliibald Graham, used to declare, whatever wild 
pranks Avere committed, that “ Jock was at the bottom 
of them.” No matter how little apparent his participation 
in the exploit may have been, still the preceptor clung to 
his formula, and exclaimed, “ Jock’s at the bottom of it.”*' 
It might well have been a matter of serious concern, 
even to one m prosperous chcumstances, hoAV to provide 
for all these robust boys. To George Malcolm, after his 
misfortunes, it Avas the study and anxiety of his life. 
Fortunately he had many friends—^friends in his OAvn 
native Eskdale, and friends in the great English metro- 
pohs. For the eldest boy, Eobert, an appointment was 
obtained as a Avriter in the service of the great Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies. James,f the 
second son, was provided for in the Marines, with a fair 
held of distinguished service before him. For the third 
boy, Pulteny,J a midshipman’s berth Avas secured in a 
man-of-war, and he was on the road to become a great 
adinhal, and one of England’s best naval heroes. And 
noAv, Avhen jmt only eleven years old, John Avas set doAvn 
in the Bmnfoot book of fate for a military career in the 
East. 


Among Mr. Malcolm’s friends, it has been 


saiu, 


_ The schoolmaster lived to address 
Ills old pupil as Sir Jolm. There is aa 
anecdote in the familv, that on the ap¬ 
pearance of his "History of Persia/’ 

Malcolm sent a copy of it to Mr. Gra- + -- 

ham, \vith an inscription on the fiv-leaf colm, G.C.B. 
of “Jock’s at the bottom of if.” I 
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ye kaim your liead and keep your face clean; if ye dim 
ye’ll just be sent liamc agen.” “Tut, ■woman,” was t 
answer, “ yc’rc aye sc fcard; ye’ll see if I -were av 
.amang strangers, I’ll just do wcel aneugli.” 

And ibc brave words were truly spoken. At the ei 
of July, 1781, young John hlalcolin, accompanying 1 
uncle, Mr. John Pasley, for the first lime crossed tl 
Scottish border. A journey of two days brought hi 
to the English metropolis, -where he spent a Aveek, non 
nally in his uncle’s liouso, but really abroad in tl 
streets, seeing almost everything that Avas AA'orth seein 
and enjoying himself beyond expression. During tli 
brief period of sight-seeing his ideas began to expai 
Avondcrfull}', and the childishness of his manners rapid 
disappeared.* But there Avas other education in sto; 
for him than that of the great world. On the 7th i 
August his uncle carried him to school, placmg Joe 
under the charge of j\Ir. Allen, a gentleman who wi 
under some obligations to Mr. Pasley, and Avas sm’e, ther 
fore, to do justice to the boy. 

It Avas Mr. Pasley’s desire to obtain an appointmei 
for his nepheAe’- in the Company’s militaiy serAUce Avit 
the least possible delay. But the boy Avas only tweh 
years old; and though tall of his age, still of so juvenil 
an appearance, that there Avas little likelihood of h 
passing at the India-House. There Avere no fixed ruh 
in those daj^s respecting the age at AA^hich commissioi 
might be held, but the candidate had to appear before 
Committee of Directors, and from them to receive h: 
credentials. There Avas no difficulty about John’s nom; 

il/}\ John to Mrs. jUIalcohu; cvcrjthm^ almost that was curiou 

August 11,17S1. “ I allowed him to a'lid was aclightcd hejond expressio; 

remain ndth me all the week, that he His ideas began to open, his bchavioi 
mightscc and become a little ncc^naintcd is much altered, and on tho whol 
with this immense city. ^ His time was hitherto, I have a very good opinion \ 
fully employed in traversing its streets, him.” 
aud diu'ing these few days he saw 
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CHAPTER II. 

SUBALTERN-LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
j;i783—1794.] 

AERIVATi AT MADRAS—DEPiUlXimE FOE ^-ELLOEE—FIRST YEAES OF SEETICE— 
IDLENESS AND ENTEAYAGANCE — EARLY REFORMATION — THE MAR WITH 
TIFPOO—OPERATIONS OF THE NIZAYl’s FORCE—ORIENTAL STUDIES—FIRST 
STAFF APPOINTMENT—^RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


On tlie IGtli of April, 1783, the Busiridge anchored in 
Madras Roads. At that place yonng John Malcolm was 
received the widow of his uncle, Grilbert Pasley. The 
lady had taken another husband, and now bore the name 
of Ogilvie. After a short residence at the Presidency, 
he accompanied his new friends to Vellore, and was 
appointed to do duty with one of the regiments com¬ 
posing the garrison of that fort. Having nothing else to 
do, he had grown much on the vojmge ; and his new 
friends were delighted with his frank, open manners, his 
sunny temper, and his genial, pla}dul spirit.* 

At this time the English in India were at war with 


Ogilvie to Mrs. Malcolm; Vel¬ 
lore^ Jnlg 5, 17S3. this con- 

vcyiince you will receive letters from 
your sou Jack, who, I suppose, will teU 
you of our journey up here, and of the 

wonders he had seen in India. 

Jack came to us immediately on his 
landing from Captain Tod’s ship, and 
happy was I, my dear sister, to receive 
your son, and to do all in my power to 


make him happy. He was too young 
to go to the field, so w’e brought him 
up iierc and got him appointea to the 
troops in this garrison. He is a very 
old ensign, though a very young lad. 
He is grown a head and shoulders, and 
is one of the finest and best-tempered 
young lads I ever saw, and very much 
liked by everybody.” 
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BOY MALCOLM.” 

otliers tlian the 5 ''oiitlifLil hero himself. When the 
detachment met the prisoners’ escort, a bright-faced, 
healthy English boy "svas seen by the latter ridmg up 
to them on a rough pony. Dallas asked him after his 
commanding ofl&cer. “X am the commanding officer,” 
said young Malcolm. Amid something of pride on one 
side and amusement on the other, a friendship was 
formed between the two, which nothing but death termi¬ 
nated. Dallas, who lived to a green old age, survived to 
see the bright-faced English boy grow into one of the 
most distinguished officers of his day; and there were 
few of the reminiscences of his long life to which he re¬ 
curred mth greater pleasure than to this his first meeting 
■with Malcolm, in the old time when Warren Hastings 
was Governor-General of India. 

Of the next five or six years of the young soldier’s life 
the records are very scanty. But I am not sure that the 
absence of authentic materials relating to this period of 
his career is much to be regretted. He, arrived in India, 
and was his own master before he was fourteen—an age 
at which the majority of boys of his station are drink¬ 
ing weak milk-and-water, and being whipped into Latin 
hexameters. I am afiraid that he was not a prodigy of 
youthful virtue. He was a fine, free-spirited, active, ex¬ 
citable boy, fonder of play of all kinds than of study—a 
good horseman, a crack shot, accomplished in all gym¬ 
nastic exercises. In his regiment, and wherever he was 
kno'vni bejmnd his regiment, he went by the name of 
“ Boy Malcolm”—a name winch he retained many years 
afterwards—there was something so open and joyous in 
his marmer, so active, and so frolicsome. Of course he 
was beset by all manner of temptations. What he re¬ 
sisted, and what he did not, I do not particularly know; 
but he was soon immersed in debt, and smTounded by 
all its attendant difficulties. 
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Ihc detail-work of professional dut3^j that he was ap¬ 
pointed to act as adjutant of the detachment. The 
earliest letter preserved by his famil}* touches on these 
points, and expresses in a few words so much good peni¬ 
tential feeling, that it would be imjust to the young 
soldier to omit it: 

.TOIIX MALCOLM TO IIIS FAXnER. 

^fasubpatam, Feb. 0, 17SS. 

aVIy dear Father, —My not receiving a single line from you 
last season, made me almost suppose you thought me no longer 
^vor(hy of your advice, as I liad made such a bad use of what you 
had formerly bestowed upon me. I must own to my shame you had 
too much reason to tliink it would be thrown away. All that I 
now expect is, that my friends will forget tlic past (I hope I ma}^ 
now say) part of my conduct. I liave informed my mother how 
Yciy agreeably I am now situated, though I believe I shall not 
remain long here ; as I have been six years and four months an 
ensign,'*^ I expect promotion ever}" day, and with it a removal. I 
am at present doing duty as adjutant of that part of my regiment 
stationed hero. Though I receive’ no pay for doing that duty, it 
is a great recommendation to a young man to act, as it gives him 
a chance, when any vacancy happens in the staff line, to be ap¬ 
pointed and receive the allowances annexed. 

I would with pleasure give 3"ou some idea of the politics of this 
part of the globe if I was in any ^Yay competent; but they are so 
little known, that it is almost impossible to meet with a man who 
can give anj" account of tliem. Tlie Mahrattas and Tippoo have 
ceased hostilities for this some time past. The latter is now 
in the field against one of his own vassals on the hlalabar coast, 
called Ihed Beg—but I suppose he will soon be cnishcd, as it is 
not possible for him to bring forces nearly sufficient to cope with 
liis master. 

I am, dear father, 

Your affectionate and dutiful son, 

John 

^ From tills it would appear that liis first commission was dated in Oetobe.; -# • 
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tinctions, of all who had no power to resist their merci¬ 
less aggressions.* 

The history of Malcolm’s first campaign may be given 
in a few sentences. “ When we marched fi'om Rachore 
to the enemy’s country,” he says, in an early paper which 
I have found in a somewhat fragmentary state, “we were I 
said to be accompanied by from 25,000 to 30,000 of the 
Nizam’s troops, with a respectable train of artillery. 
But this was far from the truth. 18,000 horse and foot 
were the utmost extent of oim numbers, and, with very 
few exceptions, a more complete set of ragamuffins was 
never assembled. . . . Nothing worthy of remark hap¬ 
pened before we entered into Tippoo’s dominions. . . . 
We met with no place to impede our progress to the 
westward in the Boab till we came to Copoidee and 
Behaudur-Bundur—two forts within a mile and a half 
of each other. . . . Copoulee is, without exception, the 
strongest place I have seen in India.” 

After a protracted siege, the place surrendered. “ Six 
tedious mouths,” as young Malcolm wrote, “ were spent \ 
opposite the fortress, and some valuable lives were lost \ 
■ before it was finally carried.” The work fell principally 
upon the European artillery; and we had then early ex¬ 
perience of a fact which subsequently came to be univer¬ 
sally understood, that little or no reliance is to be placed 


The following may be taken as an large stones npon their breasts; whilst \ 
example of the atrocities committed by others had their fingers pinched with | 
the Nizam’s people—it shows the man- hot pincers. Their cries of agony and ! 
ner in which the ransom money was declarations of inability to pay ap- f 
collected from a conquered village : peared only to whet the appetite of their ■ 
“ The scene which presented itself to • tormentors. Most of those not under 
the British officer was beyond all de- their hands seemed in a state of star- 
scription shocking. The different quotas ration. Indeed, they were so far dis- 
to be paid by each inhabitant had been tracted with hunger, that many of them, 
fixed; and every species of torture was without distinction of sect, devoured 
then being infiicted to enforce it. Men what was left by the European officer 
and women, poor and rich, were suffer- and Sepoys from their dinner.”— [MS'. 
ing promiscuously. Some had liea\y Memoir John Malcolm.'] 
muskets fastened to their ears; some 
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on native allies, and that therefore; in all nominally con¬ 
joint operations, it is expedient to act independently of 
them. But it was less by the pliysical agency of our 
guns than by the moral elTect produced by the fall of 
Bangalore that Copoulee was eventually subdued. Of 
tins fact, the bare outline of wliich is traced in History, 
all the more dramatic details are given in one of Mal¬ 
colm’s later journals: 

“The strong fortress of Copoulee/' he wrote, “ had been be¬ 
sieged for SIX months without our making any practicable breach; 
but the commandant, from the whole of the country round being 
conquered, entered into a negotiation for its surrender. The result 
of tliis depended in a great degree upon the truth of an account 
whicli had been received of the fall of Bangalore. Tlie Minister 
of Dara Jah asserted that this was the case; hut the persons de¬ 
puted from the fort expressed their doubts of the fact. They 
were asked what would satisfy them of its truth ? ^ If Sadoollali 
Khan^ says it is so, we will believe him/ was the reply. He was 
sent for, and the question put to him, ‘ I have heard it reported 
that Bangalore has been taken, but have no positive knowledge 
of its truth,’ was the reply. The Minister was quite indignant, 
whilst the deputies from the tent exulted at his answer. But he 
requested of both to be allowed to satisfy himself by going to the 
English camp.* I was in the tent of the commanding officer, 
Captain Bead, when he came to him and asked if Lord Cornwallis 
had taken Bangalore. Captain R. said he had. ‘ I beg your 
pardon/ said he, mildly ; ^ I know an English officer always 
speaks truth, but have you received accounts of this event through 
a channel in which you repose entire confidence?’ The official 
letter which announced it was shown and explained to him. Ho 
thanked Captain R., and went direct to the tent where the con¬ 
ference was held, and addressing the deputies, said, ^ Bangalore 
has been taken by the English.’ Hot a question (I was assured 
by a person present) was asked, nor an observation made, further 

Sadoollak Khan was a iMussul- city and good faitk in that part of the 
man chief, of Arab stock, who was held country, 
in high repute for his scmpnlous vera- 
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than the deputies lamenting the bad fortune of their sovereign. 
The}' returned into the fort, and the capitulation was instantly 
signed." 

Bcliaudui'-Biiudiii' capitulated a few days afterwards, 
and the garrisons of both places were Immauely per¬ 
mitted to retire without molestation. 

After some further operations of no great moment to 
this naiTative, the detachment to which j'oimg Mal¬ 
colm belonged was ordered to join the main body of the 
jS'izam’s army, which, accompanied by the Resident, Sir 
John Kennaway, was then assembling to inarch upon 
Seringapatain, and co-operate with the British forces 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

The records of this period of John Malcolm’s life are 
veiy scanty: but I know enough to declare that ive now 
see him at the turning-point of his career. In the camp 
of the Rizam he became acquainted with Sir John 
Kennaway, hlr. Gireme Mercer, and others of the diplo¬ 
matic corps then representing British interests at the 
Court of Hyderabad. He soon grew into favor with 
them, and lived for a time in familiar intercourse with 
the magnates of the Residency. The high position 
Avhich they occupied; the important duties entrusted to 
them; the stirring life which they led, fired his young 
ambition. He began to ask himself whether he might 
not do likewise. A new world opened out before him. 
He burned to be a diplomatist. 

The first step towards this consummation was to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the lauguage of the 
Native Courts. He determined that he would study Per- 
siau. His friends of the Residency encouraged this good 
resolution, and hir. Grmme fiercer lent “ Boy Malcolm” 
the services of his nioonshee. And very resolutely did 
the young man apply himself to the mastery of the 

c 2 
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Oriental cliaracter and the construction of the language.'-*^ 
His younger companions laughed at him, and endeavoured 
to lure him hack to his old pursuits/’ But lie.had laid 
aside his gun, and manfully declared that he would riot 
fire another shot, or mount hisdiorse;again, until: he had 
made certain progress in his studies. ■ r ' 

And he studied to some purpose. Nor was it to the 
native languages alone that he- applied himself at this 
time. He seeiris to have begun not . only to reflect, biit 
to record ■ his reflections upon the interesting :events 
which were passing before him—upon the character, of 
the people by whoin he was surrounded—the nature: of 
the connexion existing between the British power and the 
Native States j and the conduct to be -observed, by the 


Sec the following extract of a accused of 'gambling before I JuieV 
^ letter from Mr. Grteme Mercer ^ to . ^him ; but I never heard of his, exer- 
Captain Hamilton:' Qur acquaint- cising his talents ,iu that after lie 
ance commenced in 1791, when I'vras had .been engaged in-any employment 
attached to ihe Residency at, Hyder- of consequence. His overflowing spirits 
abad, and John joined us as - an made him riotous, and he was generally 
• ensign in the detachment of Madras khorni by the name of ^3oy Malcolm'/ 
troops which was settled by treaty to I think I recollect his speeling the tent- 
be stationed in the Nizam’s couutiy. poles with Edmonstone, and probably 
He soon became a favorite with us all, . .all of us; but gymnastics fomed a great 
and particularly with Sir John Kenna-. part of our amusements, and he ex¬ 
way, the Resident.' He was then a care- ceiled'in them, - I gave him the use of 
.less, good-humored:fellow, illiterate, my moonshee for.some time, and he 
but with pregnant ability. He took a dubbed him ^Long Tom.’ Ten years 
fancy to leam Persian,'and I made ovet afterwards,- on his: return fi'om Persia, 
-to him my mqonshee,under,.whom he wheuuu were both voyaging up the 
made rapid improvements The Eesi-' Gangeswith Lord Weflesley, John 
dency soon afterwards marched, with came into my boat. Eihding ;his old 
the Nizam’s son and Minister,to join ‘ friend Long Tom with me, he embraced 
Lord Cofnu^allis’s army, and I have no' him most cordially,’and began to hdr- 
recoHection. what, became of .Malcolm,., rate his adventui-es; but, stopping short, 
but a faint one that lie had lost his^ he said,"‘If"is bbnsehse'to be prolix 
lie^th with the detachment, and re- —in short, whatever you have read, I 
turned to the Company’s provinces.” have seen.’ ^ Ay, Boy Malcolm/ re¬ 
in another letter, addressed to Mr* plied the mbohshee V hope you will 
Elphinstoue, the same writer says: indulge me then with particulars of the 

was quite illiterate when he joined us, journey of Mahomed to heaven upon 
but an adept in all games, and a capital a Borak.’ This, John said, was one 
shot; and, in short, possessedanintellect of the few points he had not had an op- 
which only required to be set a-going, portunity of inspecting himself, or as- 
either for good or evil. He liad been certaining from others.” • 
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it •'witli uninterraitting application througli their lives. A friend 
. of mine v?ho lately came to India, strongly struck with this cha¬ 
racteristic, observed, that from what he had. seen he was convinced 
that if a bag containing a thousand pagodas were placed between 
William Pitt and a Madras' Dubash, and if the attainment of the 
money so placed were, to depend on specious art and cunning, the 
former would not get ten out of the thousand! , I shall conclude 
this long digression with recommending a very , circumscribed and 
cautious confidence to be placed by Europeans—especially those in 
power—in their native servants. Men who neither have, nor 
pretend to have, honor themselves, are not the properest guardians 
for that of others; and when they are detected in having pursued 
their interest beyond the strict bounds, of justice, the master, how¬ 
ever innocent, meets,with heavy censure; and though his guilt is 
short of what an ill-natured, public think,of it, he deserves blame 
for having placed confidence where he was not warranted. Lord 
Cornwallis, whose abilities, joined to the opportunities he had of 
gaining information on this subject, give his opinion the greatest 
weight, on all occasions testified his marked disapprobation' of 
employing the natives in a confidential manner, and held the 
master strictly responsible for the acts of his servants.” 

jN’or is the following less remarkable as an indication 
of the early growth of those opinions respecting the col¬ 
lision of the commercial and political elements in the 
constitution of the East India Company, and the inex¬ 
pediency of suffering the former to. predominate—opinions 
-which came to be moulded into a leading article of faith 
Avith the disciples of what in after years was called the 
“ Malcolm School” of Indian politicians: . . . 

“Economy in a Government is, lio .doubt, a most laudable 
quality. But it may easily be carried too far; arid; by an im¬ 
prudent practice of it in a rigid degree, it is possible, Avithput any 
injustice, to ruin the countiy. The Court of Directors give credit 
to that Governor who realises the best rcAmnue; he gives the same 
credit to inferior Boards, they to collectors, and so on; thus a 
system of realising on the public account as much as possible is 
established; and if a person of a more, liberal judgment points out 
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the good polic}^ of building gmiinrics, of repairing tanks and roads, 
of restoring choultries, of walling villages—in short, of any mea¬ 
sure that he thinks would tend to the comfort or safety of the in¬ 
habitants—that he thinks would alleviate, if not entirely prevent, 
the horrors they are, from their situation, likely to suflbr from 
war or famine—he is treated ns a speculator, and his counsel 
neglected. In short, they know that the expense attendant on all 
such schemes would be considerable, and that lessening tlie revenue 
even for one year is not the way to gain the approbation of their 
honorable employers.” 

** 

In the autumn of 1791, John jMaibolm fell sick, and 
was compelled to proceed to the Coast. He had home 
up against the summer-lieats better tlian lie had ex¬ 
pected;* but in November, although there was much 
stirring work on liand, for Lord Cornwallis was preparing 
to advance on Tippoo’s capital, his health was so shattered 
by long exposure to the climate, that he was necessitated 
to quit the Camp and visit IMadras.f From the Fresi- 


^ I have kept 1113 * health/* he ^rrotc 
to Ills friends at Bumfoot, “as yet, 
belter than could have been expected 
from bcin^ obliged to march at such a 
season. lou will think me a traveller, 
when I assure you that the thermometer 
has been upwards of 100 degrees every 
day since wc left Ivurpa, and was, the 
day heforc yesterday, 110 decrees, in 
the coolest tent of the lines. \Vc have 
not had a showerof rain for four months, 
and have little prospect of being blessed 
with any for two months to comc^ Tlic 
state of the country is indescribable. 
So many of the inhabitants have already 
perished from want, that even if a faU 
of rain would admit of their once more 
cultivating their countr}', I am afraid 
that there arc not enough left to per¬ 
form the work of cultivation. 

We have our Camp at present in a thick 
wood near the hills. Wc expect daily 
to move towards our old fort, Copoulce. 
It and all the countries ai'ound it were 
ceded by the late treaty to the Nizam. 
The inhabitants found the difference 
between the mild and just government 
of Tippoo and the oppressive and weak 


management of the Nizam too great to 
bear. Tlicy were plundered by the 
Nizam’s olliccrs, and liavc, in conse¬ 
quence, rebelled. Wc arc to be sent 
to reduce tlicm—poor wretches!—^to 
obedience, and to be the instmments of 
oppression. It is with the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty that rice is procured to supply 
our troops; and as the supplying the 
Camp almost entirely falls on my sta¬ 
tion, I cannot now leave Camp, which 
I intend to do as soon as possible, and 
to pay a visit to my brother and the 
sea-coast.” This letter, like many of 
Malcolm’s at all periods of his career, 
is without date. How much easier 
biograpliy would be, if so large a por¬ 
tion ot its materials were not, for want 
of some record of the time and place 
of their birth, utterly valueless witiiout 
ail exercise of inference and analogy 
very troublesome indeed to the bio¬ 
grapher. 

f I have not been able to trace the 
precise spot at which he quitted^ Camp 
and proceeded to the Coast, but if Mal¬ 
colm at this time (the latter end of 
1791) was, as Mr. Grrome Mercer re- 
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On Ins rctuiTL to Camp^ lie vTote to tlie family at 
Burnfoot: 

wrote you last wlicn I was on ni}" return to Camp, after 
an absence of two monlbs, which 1113^ health necessitated me to 
make. I was very near taking ni}" passage at that time ih the 
Mansliip, and I almost wish now that I had. I should have been, 
nt this time, most probabl}" cnjojdng good health and amongst 
1113^ relations. Don’t think that I have an3^ attachment to 
those cold regions that 3’ou live in—so far from it, that were my 
relations in India, I never would think of home. When I can 
afiord it a little better tliau I now can, I will, smis doithte^ take a 
trip to see m3’' friends, and at the same time renovate a broken 
constitution. 

When our little Camp was ordered to halt here, we were warned 
from building, as our sta}" was supposed to be very uncertain. 
But this could not prevent a set of men who had been three 3^cars 
in bad tents from liousing themselves. In short, we thought it 
was impossible to pa3" loo dearl3^ for a little comfort, and erected 
a cantonment of vcr3^ excellent buildings, hly house consists of 
a hall, bedroom, cook-room, and stable, winch cost me about 
three hundred rupees. I have now been in it six months, and if 
I moved to-morrow would not repent the expense. I am a hard 
student at tlic Persian when other business docs not inten’’ene; and 
when I meet with a prctt3’' stor3^, shall send a translation home to 

my sistci's.Wh3’' don’t they think of sending out a 

3^oung brother? I want one, that I ma3’’ play the elder brother 
and monitor—parts that I am just beginning to learn how to 
act.” 


It w^oulcl SGGin that soon after his return to Canipj the 
state of his health little recruited by liis brief visit to 
Madras, compelled him again to repair to the seaside.'^' 


This is slated ou the nuthorit}’ of 
Mr. Grreme Mercer, who, in a Idler 
already quoted in part, s:iysj “On our 
return to Hydernoad from Scringa- 
patam, I accompanied Sir Jolm Ken- 
naway to the sca-coast, to rally a little 


after our campaign, when Malcolm 
joined ns. lie was then very unwell, 
and his constitution seemed to be so 
much broken that I‘ strongly ui-ged 
him to get leave to return for some 
time to Europe. He took my advice. 
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of llic Oriental languages, in •which he was assisted by his 
friend Kennaway. Tliat lie either quarrelled, or intrigued, 
or over-ate himself, as men are wont on shipboard, I do 
not think very probable. But I have little doubt that 
he i:)roinoted and took active j^art in every frolicsome 
expedient for relieving the tedium and diversifying the 
monotoii}' of the voyage, which his own ingenuity or that 
of his fellow-passengers could devise. Even a retiring 
Governor-General, embarking in the midst of an un¬ 
exampled crisis, has been known to divert himself with 
pitch-and-toss on the way home. And we may fairly 
assume that “Boy kfalcolni” played at ship-billiards 
and leap-frog on the quarter-deck, and at whist in the 
cuddy; that he shot Cape-hens, haply an albatross or 
two; speared porpoises and bonetes, and angled off the 
poop for sharks. It would have been very much unlike 
him, not to have been foremost in all such recreations as 
these. 

In the course of July he reached England, from which 
he had been absent some twelve years. They had 
been years of toil and trial bravely and hopefull}’- en¬ 
countered. He had borne the burden and heat of the 
day during those years as one of the working officers 
of the army; and they had made him a good soldier. 
Henceforth we shall see liim mainl}’’ in the character of 
a diplomatist and an administrator. But he had learnt 
much during his early subaltern-life in Southern India— 
much that was never forgotten. The habits and the feel¬ 
ings of a soldier clung to him throughout Ms career. 
Whatever might be his official environments, his heart 
was continually turning with a tender and sympathising 
interest to the single-poled tent of the regimental officer 
and the matted hut of the faithful Sepo 3 % 
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CHAPTER m. 

EDELOUGH TO ENGLAND. 

[1794—3795.] 

EESTOEATIO^’ OF HEAITH—^DETENIIOX Ef LOXBOX—ECFEODUCnOS TO GESEIUi 
CLAEEE—VISITS TO BUIOTOOT AITD ALVA—EESOLUTIOir TO BETHEN TO DODIA 
—AEKASGEMEKTS FOE THE VOTAGE—^AFFOrKTEEXT TO THE STAFF OF GEXE- 
EAL CEAEKE—DEFAEIGEE FEOJI IEXGLAXD—CAFTHEE OF THE CAFE OF GOOD 
HOFE. 


The records of John Malcolm’s sojourn in England at 
this time are but scanty. The benefit which he derived, 
from the homeward voyage was so great, that he had 
scarcely set foot on his native soil before he began to 
think that he was in a condition to retimi to India again. 
Nothing but necessity could keep him away from the 
scenes on which something within liim whispered that he 
was destined to achieve distinction. 

It was great joy to him to be in Eskdale again—to 
receive the blessings of his parents and the embraces of 
liis sisters—and to look with a man’s eyes upon the dear 
old burn and the familiar hills, which had put on their 
best purple to greet him. But he had work to do in 
London—not the less imperative because it was not 
marked out by others, and written down ui an order- 
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book. So the autumn found him busy in the great me¬ 
tropolis ; mth his heart at Burnfoot all the same.* 

The constitution of the Anglo-Indian army was at this 
time a prominent subject of investigation and discussion 
with the authorities of the East India Company and the 
Crown, and in all military circles throughout India and the 
mother countiy. The Company’s army had for some time 
been in an extreme state of depression. It was ridden 
over at all points by the royal service. The Company’s 
officers did all the drudgery work; the King’s bore all the 
honors. For the former there was no higher rank than 
that of colonel. The battalions were commanded by cap¬ 
tains. Promotion was intolerably languid. There were 
no retiring pensions. There was no furlough-pay even 
for sick officers. This state of things, severely felt as it 
was throughout the commissioned ranks of the army, had 
been readily apprehended by the benevolent mind of 
Lord Cornwallis, who had drawn up a scheme for the 
reorganisation of the Indian service, which was naturally 
regarded with extraordinary interest by all whom it con¬ 
cerned, both at home and abroad. From the armies of 
the three Presidencies deputies were despatched to Eng¬ 
land to watch the momentous proceedings of the autho¬ 
rities ; and wherever the English imiform was worn, or 


To one of liis sisters he wrote in 
October: “ I fear there is little pros¬ 
pect of niy being down in Scotland 
as soon as I expected. The present is 
a very eventful time for my interests^ 
and I must attend to it myself, or I 
cannot expect others will. I want no 
extra-inducements to hasten my return 
to Eurnfoot. My inclinations, when 
I can indulge them, will always lead 
me there, for rest assured that I drag 
a lengthened chain everywhere else.” 
Trom another letter, wntten a week 
afterwards, I may take a brief passage: 


My uncle and I,” wrote John Mal¬ 
colm, “ went to see the new play; but 
finding the doors of Covent fiarden 
Theatre not open, we wandered over 
to Drury Lane, and were tempted in 
to see Shakspeare’s As You lAJce It, 
which was inimitably well performed. 
Mrs. Jordan acted Rosalind. She is 
incomparable. The plaudits bestowed 
upon her shook the house; and she 
deserved them all. No one ever copied 
nature udth more success. I wish 
you had her in Langholm for a fort¬ 
night.”— \pctoheT 30, 1794.3 
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men were gntlicred together %vho hncl once -ivorn it, there 
was this great project earnestly discussed. 

It was natural that a question so important in itself, and 
personally so interesting to every officer of the Company's 
service, should have engaged at this time much of Mal¬ 
colm’s attention. He communicated his ideas respecting 
the claims of the Company’s officers to many men in autho¬ 
rity at home, and appealed to the general Public through 
the medium of the Press. His first appearance as a public 
writer was in a long letter signed “ Mullagataunay,” 
and published, I believe, in the No7'lh B 7 'ito 7 i, in which 
the whole question is considered in a very clear and com¬ 
prehensive manner. TJie gi-ievances under which the 
Company’s officers labored were described, one by one, in 
language at once forcible and moderate. He dwelt upon 
the galling fact that no officer of the Indian arm}' could, 
by the existing system, rise higher than the rank of 
colonel. He spoke of the services tliat -had been ren¬ 
dered by men brought up in the bosom of that army—by 
Lawrence, by Clive, by Smith,* of their knowledge of 
the manners and languages of the people of India, which 
gave them “ innumerable advantages over a general im¬ 
mediately appointed from homej” and asked whether it 
was just or politic to tell such a body of men that tliey 
were not only forbidden to aspire to the chief command,* 


Sneaking of tlie cliief command, 
lie said in a subsequent paragraph: “I 
freely own that I conceive tue station 
of Commander-in-Chief of any of the 
three settlements to be one of so senons 
and important a nature, and to involve 
so much responsibility, that I am con¬ 
vinced the selection of a man for that 
office will and always should remain in 
the hands of the Ministry; but I hope 
they will be happy to seize the first 
o])portunity that oliers of showing that 
when they meet with a man whose 
known abilities and past actions speak 


him equal to the task, liis being a Com- 

n ^s officer shall be no preclusion 
is being elevated to that distin¬ 
guished rank. It ought, on the^ con¬ 
trary, to give him additional claims.” 
Sixty years have passed since this was 
written; but the invidious distinction 
of which Malcolm then complained 
has not yet been practically removed. 
No officer of the Company’s service 
Las been appointed to the cluef com¬ 
mand of one of our Indian Presi¬ 
dencies, np to the time in which I now 
write—the snmmer of 1855. 
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but flint (lioy ^vcrc never to attain any higher rank than 
that of colonel—“ in plain languagOj” he said, “ that they 
Avcrc only qualified to fill subordinate stations, and that 
men educated on the fields of Gennany or America 
should be regularly sent to lead them to victory on the 
jilains of Iliudostau.'” Then lie referred to the stagna¬ 
tion of promotion in the Company’s arm 3 % He showed 
how, in an army lacking the higher grades, and recently 
subjected to great reductions in the strength of its esta¬ 
blishment, the avenues to promotion were iiecessarD^* 
blocked up; he pointed out that a battalion of Sepoys, 
as the anny was then constituted, of the strength of a 
King’s regiment, was commanded b}’’ a captain and eight 
subalterns, and that a captain of one of the royal regi¬ 
ments, commanding only a company, superseded the 
Company’s ofliccr in command of an entire corps. “ To 
obviate this,” he said, “ and to give that promotion which 
the Company’s officers have such good reason to expect, 
it is requested that a lieutenant-colonel, -a major, and a 
similar number of captams and subalterns as are deemed 
necessary for the discipline and duties of a corps hi everj’ 
other service, be appointed to each Sepoy battalion.”* 
“ This measure adopted,” he added, “ the stream will 
again flow; hope vill take the place of despondency. 
The drooping veteran will revive, and anxiousl)’- seek an 
opportunity of showing he is not ungrateful to his country 
for the notice it has deigned to take of him.” 

Having brought forward other cogent arguments in 
support of the expediency of increasing the number of 
Sepoy officers, Malcohn proceeded to point out the thhrd 

* It need hardly be said that the tion made on the average of the three 
reorganisation here spoken of was car- Presidencies, the yonngest maior-gene- 
ried into cflcct.^ Put o^ving to the in- ral would liavc servea in India thirty 
creased^ longevity of Indian officers, years,” &c. The average age of the 
promotion is not more rapid than it major-generals of the Company’s service 
was under the old system, hi this is now sixty-two; which gives an average 
. paper Malcolm, says: ''By a calcula- of more than forty years of service. 
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great grievance of-tlae'Company’s army—the want of 
proper Tfiiiiougli and Eetiring Eegulations. He showed 
that if a Company’s officer, on account of ill-health con¬ 
tracted, or wounds inflicted'in the public'service,-was 
necessitated to leave the country for a while, Ms pay 
immediately ceased until his return ; 'and that, in conse¬ 
quence of the non-existence of any “comfortable and 
honorable retreat for the wounded and infirm veteran 
in his native country, he was compelled to pass the rest 
of a short life in an ungeriial climate, banished 'from his 
native country and from every one he holds ;most dear, 
or return to his friends, after an absence of twenty years, 
an. object ofcharit}^, abandoned'by those masters in--whose 
servicefhe had lostdiis blood, or spent his- days of-vigor 
and youth.” •We read of this stateMf things-now as we 
do of the rack or the thunib-screw, with curious anti¬ 
quarian interest. The Furlough and Eetiring Eegula- 
tions of the East India Company’s army are now the most 
liberal and most humane that have ever been devised for 
any military establishment in the-world. 

'Having thus set forth the peculiar grievances o'f the 
Company’s army, Malcolm declared that there was good 
reason to believe that they would be speedily “removed, 
as the interests of the Company’s army had been en¬ 
trusted to good and to true hands: 

“It is peculiarly "fortunate,”-he wrote in .conclusion, “that 
those -who from their stations must decide on the claims of tlie 
Company’s army, are men eminently qualified for Ihe'task. The 
'Court of Directors are disposed to grant every'relief; and'Mr. 
iDundas, .President of .'the.Board of Control, has-in his plans for 
the Government of India evinced a most extensive knowledge of 
the British interests in the East, and .'has suggested a mode ..of 
securing and improving them that does equal credit to his 
wisdom and liberality. No man could give a more enlightened 
opinion upon this subject; but he, and'every other person,-seem 
to turn their eyes upon'the Marquis Cornwallis as the person 
who, from great abilities and recent experience, is best calculated 
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lime arc very charming. “1 never saw Pullen}’’ look so 
well,” ^Yrolc one of his sislers from Burnfoot, to which 
he paid a brief visit in November. “He is veiy hand¬ 
some, and has the most open, manly countenance I ever 
saw. His manner is uncommonly cheerful, and he pos¬ 
sesses a flow of good-humoured raillery. He will be the 
delight of every party he enters. He only stayed with 
us one week,” 

Of James, too, “ our open-hearted, generous James,” 
these sisters wrote in terms of loving culog}-. And what 
said they of John ? We may be sure he did not ai^pear 
less attractive in their eyes. “I dare say,” Mwote one 
sister to brother Gilbert, then studying at Cambridge, 
“ you arc longing for a letter about our Indian brother. 
The cause of our silence is reall}' the delight Ave take in 
that brother, Avhich makes us regret every moment Ave 
are absent from him. When eveiy one prepared us to 
loA'c and admire him, avc scarcely dared hope our ex¬ 
pectations Avould be fulfilled; and I must not hesitate to 
pronounce them surpassed.” “I do not think I haA’^e 
Avrilten to you,” Avrote another sister to Gilbert, “ since I 
had the plcasme of becoming acquainted with this most 
excellent brother, of Avhom I think more highly than I 
can express. His heart, head, disposition and manners, 
are truly excellent. Any one of them taken separately, 
and placed among even unpleasant qualities, Avould 
render a character Avorthy of admiration; but Avlien 
united, as in his attractive person, they form a character 
that does honor to the human race. Your friynd j\Irs. 
Elliot Avrites of him in the highest terms; and Mr. John¬ 
stone says he is the finest 5 'oung man he ever sraa’-.” 
Good reason, indeed, had those young Eskdale lassies 

for sea. I si mil join licr to-)norro\v. lighlful. Nowhere do I fmd such a 
John is with me, and will, I hope, ac- house.’’ In the Fo^r, Pnltcny Malcolm 
company me to Portsmouth. The few carried out Colonel Arthur TVellpsley 
days I spent at Purufoot were dc- (the Duke of '\7clliugton) to Lidia. 
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Nor ivere the sisters of the family unworthy of their 
brothers. ^^You said a great deal/’ ivrote John to a 
member of the family, but I now tliink that you gave 
but a cold description of Burnfoot and its inhabitants.” 
He -was as mucli pleased with them as they were with 
liim. The meeting could not have been a happier one. 

But the happiness was only too brief. The yoimg 
soldier spent his Christmas at Burnfoot ; and it would 
seem that, dm’ing the visit, he finally resolved to return 
to India in the course of the ensuing spring, with 
a good prospect of accorapan 3 dng General Clarke as 
secretaiy or aide-de-camp. From Burnfoot he went to 
Edinburgh, and thence to Alva, the estate of the John- 
stones. From that place he wrote to one of his sisters at 
Burnfoot, on the 18th of January: 

You don’t seem pleased with my resolution to return to India; 
but I am sure I will convince you when we meet that I have not 
only acted a prudent part, but that I should have been highly 
culpable had I done otherwise. I applied to Mr. Bell, and rather 
exaggerated than diminished in my account of both my past and 
present ailings; and his opinion was decided and positive for me 
to go, ‘ There is a tide in the aftairs of men/ &c.j and I like to 
go with the tide in my favor. I have tugged against it in my da3^ 

My uncle John, in answer to my letter from Burnfoot, strongly 
objects to my return, and urges much against it. In his answer 
to a very full one I wrote from Edinburgh, he allows that the 
reasons I give Tor the part I then determined to act were un¬ 
answerable, and that Ire could not but approve. 1 am yet in the 
dark with regard to General Clarke’s motions, but must be iu 
London before the middle of February. If I go with him (there 
is much virtue in your if), most undoubtedly it will be as one of 
his family. ..... I pass my time very pleasantly here. 

I keep much within doors for two reasons:— 1 st. The continual 
fall of snow for some days past has rendered both riding and 
walking disagreeable. 2 ndly, My legs are quite recovered, and I 
wish not to induce a relapse by too nearly exertions. J am .sorry 
-I was not at home to see and hear Catherine Armstrong. Tell 
Minn}^ that she speaks of her so highly, that I will waive all con-^ 
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habit of paying him frequent visits, until our intercourse 
Avas interrupted by a severe misfortune liajDpening to 
him. His 'ivifcj a partner of fortj'-six years, fell a victim 
to the severity of the weather.”’'" 

A boy who goes out to India at the age of twelve can 
carry little education -with him. John INIalcolm had 
long felt the want of scholastic training, and had been 
endeavouring to compensate for it by assiduous self- 
cultivation, carried on as it alwa5's must be under diffi¬ 
culties, amidst the turmoil of the camp. The idea of 
improving his mind had been ever present to him when he 
turned his thoughts towards home, and had had no small 
share in inducing him to return to England. “The 
satisfaction of seeing lu}^ z’elations and the improvement 
of myself,” he wrote to his mother,f “exclusive of the 
perfect re-establishment of my health, are very great 
inducements to a man of ni}^ way of thinking.” “ jNIy 
favorite amusement,” he said, in the same letter, “is 
reading; and being assisted with a good memory, I seldom 
have occasion to read a work twice. Of all reading I 
prefer history. It pleases most upon reflection, and the 
impressions it makes are more lasting. Poetry is a 
pleasant relaxation, but I believe I expose my want of 
taste when I confess that there are very few poets that I 
can dwell upon with much satisfaction. I have for 
some j'^ears past made the languages of this country raj 


^ The winter was a very severe one. 
Jxi this letter Malcolm says that lie was 
detained at Edinburgh “ by an in-c- 
gular sally of this charming climate 
ibr the short space of thirly-two days.” 

f In this letter, written before his 
departure from India, ISIalcolm says; 
" 1 left you all so very young that you 
must have but a faint rccoDcction of 
me; and \yhat a pleasure it would be 
to sec .again those who arc so dear to 
me! I have a flow of spirits that 
never leave me; and though they have 
supported me through a long illness. 


yet I believe it was to them I owe if, 
as they led me to pursue my amuse¬ 
ments with but too little consideration 
to my health, which was first im¬ 
paired by a too frequent exposure to 
the climate in hunting, shooting, &c. 
As I grow older I shall grow steadier, 
and pursue both my amusements and 
my studies with less warmth, and very 
probably with more advantage. I have 
sincerely told you what 1 am, and 
though I have many foibles, I trust I 
have few vices.” 
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Portsmouth,' taken leave of his family at Burnfoot, or 
whether, previous to his emharkatioii, he was able to pay 
another visit to Eskdale, does not very clearly appear. 
The parting must have been a painflil one; for at the 
age to which his parents had now attained there was 
little hope of his ever seeing them again. The benedic¬ 
tion Avhich he then received he well knew would be the 
last in the flesh. The spirit might often go forth to 
bless him ; hut those venerable hands had now per¬ 
formed their office for ever. 

In the month of May he embarked at Portsmouth. 

“ I have this •moment,” he wrote on the 14th of that 
month, “ received orders to go on board, as our ship is 
gettmg under weigh. I..um_-appointed Secretary, to_. 

iGe nera l .Clarke, on a secret expedition. My prospects 
,afe-j\'er.v. ilatterinsr.'” The vessel in which he sailed 
formed part of a considerable fleet of Company’s ships, 
conveying a large bodj^ of European troops to India 
under the General’s command. . Of the early part of 
■the vo 5 ’'age I have no private records. It is to be 
gathered from public despatches* that the fleet stretched 
out to the coast of South America, and was detained for 
some time at St. Salvador.^ At the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember they sighted the western coast of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at daybreak on the 4th looked out upon 
the picturesque many-coloured hills sloping Town to St. 
Simon’s Bay, in which they were securely anchored. 

The colony was then in the very crisis of its fate. Its 
destiny, trembhng in the balance, was decided by the 
opportune arrival of the troops under General Clarke. 
Whether the Cape of Good Hope was thenceforth to be | 
a Dutch or an Enghsh settlement was the great prac- | 
tical question now to be solved. General Craig .and Ad- ' 
miral Keith Elpliinstone had been for some time .main- 

* - General Clarke to Mr. Duudas, in tke Annual Register .for 1794. 

f Baliin. 
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which were the Coiiiinnndcron-Clncf and Major-General Craig, 
consisted of 3000 men. With it were ten 6-poundcrs and two 
howitzers. Its route was the high road for Cape Town. The 
other column, consisting of 1600 men and two 6-pounders, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, marched to the left, to 
scour the countiy in that direction. The grenadiers and liglit 
infantry were detached to the front, and on the right flank of the 
main column ; and the corps of marines covered the loft. Before 
this column liad advanced five hundred yards we observed scat¬ 
tered parlies of Burgher horse prepanng to annoy onr riglit flank. 
They were mounted on small but active horses, and were armed 
with long guns. Some of them had attendants on foot who 
carried a second firelock. They appeared to have no discipline; 
and any person who liad seen irregular cavalry must instantly 
liavc concluded them to be a very contemptible cncm 3 ^ These 
Burghers were the fi\rmcrs of the counlr}’', who were far the most 
violent party against any terms being entered into with us. Un¬ 
accustomed to fire at anything but roebucks or ostriches till our 
arrival, they were eager to try their hand at ‘ new game,’ as they 
iiscd scofilngl}' to call our troops. They had met with petty successes 
against the advanced party of General Craig’s little army, wliosc 
prudent conduct in not advancing against Cape Town till General 
Clarke’s arrival they readily construed into a fear of their prowess. 

But all their golden dreams were doomed to vanish on this 
day. Though the ground was particularly favorable for the 
species of warfare they carried on—high sand-liills covered with 
brushwood, and intersected with deep lagunes, which were only 
fordable at particular places, which tliey knew, and of which we 
were ignorant—they no sooner perceived that our troops were 
not intimidated by their fire, but advanced as rapidly ns tlic 
ground would permit, than they fled from one height to another, 
keeping up an irregular fire, seldom nearer than a quarter of a 
mile. This skirmishing continued for nearly four miles. The 
country then opened, and we came to a level plain, about a mile 
and a half in breadth. On the other side was the hill, or rather 
eminence of Little Wyndburg, To this, after a little galloping 
about the plain, the Burgher horse retreated, and joined a party 
of infantry who were already formed on the summit. Their 
number appeared altogether nearly 1200—400 of which were 
cavalry. They had nine field-pieces. The post they occupied 
was very strong by nature, and the high road lay immediately 
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discord. No blame can be inferred from tins on these two com- 
raandci'S, who acted under direct orders from home, and 'whose 
prlmnrj^ object was to get possession by any means. The force 
the}" had was not equal to the reduction of it; and the arrival of 
our fleet in time w’as uncertain. On the other hand, had they 
obliged us, by continuing an infatuated resistance, to attack the 
lines, the consequences would have been dreadful. Our success 
would have been certain; and no power could have restrained an 
army composed, like oui's, of wild sailors, and raw—I might 
almost say undisciplined—soldiers, from carnage and plunder.. Of 
their tendency that way we had sufllcicnt proofs. General Clarke, 
by taking every precaution possible, prevented any depredations 
of consequence. 

“We were no sooner in possession of the place than the com¬ 
manders began to try by every means in tlicir power to quiet the 
minds of the inhabitants, to conciliate tlicir nfiection, and to 
reconcile them to the sudden change of government. This, to 
judge from outward appearance, they were successful in; for, in 
a very few days, all seemed restored to its former state. The 
women, who had mostly fled to the country on liostilitics com¬ 
mencing, returned. Even the most violent Burghers, allured by 
tbc prospect of gain, began to bring in tlicir cattle. Every man 
followed his former occupation, and a stranger w'ould not have 
believed a change had happened.’’ 

From this memorandum of public events, wliicli con¬ 
tains one of llio clearest narratives of the cii'cumstances 
attending the suiTcnder of tlie Cape ivliicli I liave ever 
read, we may timi now to tlie record of ilalcohn’s indi¬ 
vidual impressions. In a passage of a letter to his eldest 
sister we see not only what lie thought of the Cape and 
its people, but what he thought of his situation on the 
Generals Staff, and Iioav he was employed during the 
two months wliich elapsed before liis departure : 

“ I remain behind with the General, and do not expect to 
leave this before the I5tli of November. My situation with 
General Clarke is everything that I could wish. He is a man of 
a stamp not often met with—mild and gentlemanlike in his 
manners, clear and just in his own conduct. He is a declared foe 
to all dark dealings and to peculation; and in everything that 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STAFF AT JIADBAS. 

[1790—1798.] 

ArroncTstEST to tiie st.vfp or Tin: coinLvNDrn-iN-cniiF —the imiTAiir 
sr.cRr.TAny.snir —letters to bcrltoot—departure or stR alured clarke 

—.U’l’OIETMEXT TO TTO ST.UT’ OF GENERAL HARRIS—DEPiVRTURE OF LORD 
IIOBART—THE TOTl'N-M-AJORSHIF OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

On Ills return to India in the cold season of 1795-96, 
John Ualcolm found liimself sliU a lieutenant. But as 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, he was in a better 
position than many a much older officer. And how happy 
and contented he was (in all respects but that of separa¬ 
tion from his family), the following hastily-written, but 
characteristic letters to Bumfoot, plainly declare : 

JOHN MALCOLM TO HIS MOTHEE. 

Madras, Feb. 6,179G. 

jMy dear Mother, —Altliougli I am told that the ships ivill 
not sail for near a fortnight, I shall seize this leisure moment to 
■write to you. I am well, and situated in every respect as I could 
wish. I am secret.'iry to General Clarke, who is, without excep¬ 
tion, one of the best men I ever knew. The employment is of 
that nature as to leave me hardly one idle moment—all the better 
you will say ; and all the better / say. The sight of all of you at 
home has filled my breast with emulation to be worthy of such 
relations. Bob will be rewarded for all his trouble in a princely 
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In'olhcr Tom' is a constant correspondent of mine. He is an 
uncommon clever fellow. 

Ever 3 ’ours most afTcctionatcly, 

J. M. 

At tins time Sir John Shore was Governor-General of 
India. Lord Hobart was Governor of Madras. And 
Sir E. Abcrcromby was Commander-iu-Chiof of Bengal. 
In the beginning of 1797, the last-named olTicer resigned 
liis command, and Sir AJured Clarice stood appointed to 
succeed him. The vacancy thus created at IMadras was 
fdlcd by the appointment of General Harris, who was 
then at Calcutta, to the command of the Coast arm 5 % 
Early in the mouth of March, 1797, Sir Alm’ed Clarke 
sailed for Bengal; and General Harris, on assuming the 
duties of his new office, appointed his predecessor’s mili¬ 
tary secretary to the same situation on liis own staff. 

There were circumstances, with the precise natm’e of 
which I am not acquainted, to place it out of the power 
of Sir Ahmed Clarke to appoint Malcolm his military 
secretary at the Chief Presidency*.f But, attached as the 


Tiic late Sir Thomas IMuuro. 

‘]* The appoinlmcnl of Socrclarj" to 
the Commau(ler-in*Cliicf of Bengal wiiSj 
111 those (la 3 *s of splendid contracts and 
munificent jobs, a most lucrative one. 
The following extract from n letter 
WTittcii to !^^alcolm by a friend at 
Lucbiow exhibits, in a very amusing 
manner, the perquisites of office ; 

At Die same time that I shall be 
disappointed in not scoiii" ^ you in 
Bengal, I am very glad tlial it ivill bo 
owing to your having secured a com¬ 
fortable and advantageous situation at 
Madras. In your readmess to sacrifice 
a splcnffid prospect to secure a mo¬ 
derate advantage, you have shown 
your good sense; but it is possible 
you may not be aware of nil the ad¬ 
vantages which belong to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Commandcr-in-Chicf in 
Bengal, You would receive from SOO 

E 


iolOOO rupees per month for paj'jbatta, 
and house-rent, us Secretary ; and you 
would have the management of the 
military dawk without the pro\inccs, 
which IS worth 2500 to 3000 per month. 
The allowance for laying the dawk is 
2700 nipccs, and the expense docs 
not exceed dOO, which is more than 
defrayed by the postage of Icttci'S, 
Taking your ndvantngcsat 3500 rupees, 
and supposing General Clarke will re¬ 
main three 3 ’cars in Bengal, I caimot 
help thinking it would bo much to 
your advantage to come round witli 
him. You would bo able to save n 
lakh of rupees; nor, after liaving ful¬ 
filled the respectable situation of Se¬ 
cretary to the Comraaudcr-in-CIiicf, 
W'ould you find any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing an appointment at Madras of equal 
value with your present one whenever 
you chose to return to that establish- 
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liave every 3 ’eason to believe that lie was as sorry to leave 
me as I was to stay. He condescended to tell me tlie 
circumstances wliicli placed it out of bis power to make 
my situation in Bengal equal to wliat it was in Madras ; 
and in a point where ni}’- interest was the chief thing 
consulted, attending him was out of the question. I sin¬ 
cerely hope tliat he vill return, as I have good reason to 
think it will be seriously for my advantage ,• and I am 
sure lie is a man who, from his just and dispassionate 
character, is peculiarly fitted to shine in a liigh civil 

station.I keep my health uncommonly well 

■—ratlier inclined to get too stout. However, the con¬ 
stant exercise I use ivill prevent that, in some degree. 

. . . . I am not fond of going out visiting at night. 

The truth is, I get sleepy. I fear that this is a symptom 
of age. To-night I am on duty, having the honor of 
attending Mrs. and Miss Harris to return about a dozen 

visits. I wish it were over.You know I 

can be the most serious man on earth when I assume that 
character. I have not found that necessary for more 
than five hours of my life, and I hope that I may laugh 
tlu’ough the remainder as happily. Laughing or cr^dng, 
I always am your affectionate brother.” 

It may be gathered fi’oni his letters that John Malcolm 
was never more in a “ laughing” mood than at this period 
of his life. He had good health, good spuits, and good 
prospects. He was still “ Boy Malcolm j” and he wrote 
both to his friends m India and to dear old Burnfoot in 
a strain which must have imparted something of its own 
cheerfulness to the recipients of his laughing epistles. A 
young officer on the staff of a governor or commander-in¬ 
chief leads a careless, though not an idle life. He is in 
the midst of public affahs, but he is scarcely of them. 
He sees history, but does not act it. He has all the 
excitement, but none of the responsibilities of greatness. 
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exertions on this occasion it ivould be unpardonable to pass in 
silence. 

Various ambitious characters attempted to gain the head of his 
guard and crowd on the firet line—but in vain. He wheeled and 
charged in every direction to oppose their progress, whilst his 
bright sword divided the air, and lightning flashed from his eyes. 
His words, like his actions, denoted the fury of his soul. His 
enemies fled before him. Two only dared to tempt his rage. 
The first was the great Wcstcott, who sate in a sea-colored car, 
drawn by two fiery duns. Ho called to his charioteer to lash his 
impatient coursers. His high mind revolted at remaining so long 
behind. His faithful charioteer obeyed, and the pride of both 
mounted for a moment, like the dust they raised, as they flew 
along, “ Stop—^nor attempt to move beyond thy present sta¬ 
tion,” pronounced with a voice of authority by one whose half- 
lifted E.abrc showed the charter on which he acted, met their 
astonished c.ar3. The affrighted charioteer pulled his reins; and 
though the pale, quivering lip of his master showed the anguish 
of his soul, he fell back silent and confounded. 

Not disraa 3 'cd by his friend’s defeat was the portly Bon (Koe- 
buck*), whilst ho reclined at length in a painted litter. He ordered 
his attendants, who at once c.arriod and guarded him, to poise 
their sharp-pointed pikes (which were adorned with beautiful 
tassels), and advanced to the foremost ranks. They shouted, and 
rushed to the war. Their glittering arms and their numbers 
would have appalled the boldest heart; but they affected not our 
hero’s. He singly charged the phalanx. They wore dismayed. 
Their coward hearts sunk, and the weapons w'hich they had 
wielded in their pride fell from their nerveless grasp. In vain 
did their lord encourage and reproach—^in vain did he give 
bitter taunts to the foe. They boro him from the field of danger 
to a place of safety, grumbling like the shaggy tenant of Siberia’s 
wild when liis head is wounded by the arrow of the hunter. The 
defeat of these heroes deterred all others from a similar fate; and 
a motley throng, numerous as the stars, followed contented the 
troop of warriors. 

* Mr. Roebuck was au alderman of tbe Mayor’s Court, and father of the 
present member for Sbcffield. 
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JOHN 3IALCOLH TO IIIS SISTER AGNES.’^^ 

Madras, Oct. IG, 1797. 

Mt eEzVR Nancy,—I nm tired of writing politics and non- 
sense—of forming ingenious premises, and drawing tlierefroni 
most wise conclusions. Sucli being my stntC; what is the remedy? 
Can there be a better than scrawling a Europe letter to a nice, 
light-hcaricd sister, W’hosc eyes arc keen enough to unravel my 
hierogl 3 "phics, and whoso heart is good enough to excuse my 
errors?—“None better.” I will swallow the draught this mo¬ 
ment, though it is near ten o’clock; and I ani mistaken if I have 
not a good night’s rest after it. 

It is, my dear Nancy, one of those still clear nights, which your 
friend hlrs. Radcliffo would dwell on for many pages. I wish 
that admirable young woman were here, I would lead her a 
walk which would c^ual one of her journeys in the Mysfcries of 
Udolpho^ 

Do you remember, when we were all young, sitting round the 
parlour lire at Bumfoot ? You were reading the most dreadful 
of the castlc-sccncs. All was hushed attention. My father leant 
with his head gently resting on the cornice of the chimney-piece, 
wdiile it also received additional support from the two forefingers 
of his right hand. Yes—I can never forget his position. At this 
moment, a light tread, like that of a human footj> was heard in the 
winding dark passage wliicli leads from the kitchen to the parlour. 
It drew* little attention. The sweet, mellow tone of j'Our voice, 
the awfulness of the subject, were too attractive;—^but it far ex¬ 
ceeds the humble power of my pen to tell how we were roused 
from this delightful state. 

A rumbling noise was heard at the door: all looked round in 
amaze. Tlie pages had perused were imprinted on our me¬ 
mory—the supernatural scenes they represented were present to 
our imagination. The parlour door burst open—ten thousand 
small black devils flew into the room: they were impelled in 
every direction h}*- a fury in the shape of a woman. All was con¬ 
fusion : some shrieked; others tried to gain the windows. My 
father, after oversetting two chairs in attempting to retreat, ven- • 
tured to look round. He saw what we then all began to discover 

Agnes Malcolm died at Irvine, April, 1836, aged 73. 
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great game of diplomacy. He saw, indeed, tliat there 
were events then taking shape in the womb of Time, 
which would render it essential to the interests of the 
nation that the British-Indian Government should have 
-at its, disposal men thoroughly, acquainted with ...the 
, history and constitution of the Native States of India. 
And seeing this, he set himself resolutely to work, to 
acquire the desiderated information, by corresponding 
and conversing with the best-informed men in the coun¬ 
try ; and to supply the intelligence thus acquhed, in 
the shape of Minutes and Memou’s, to the Government 
under which he served. The papers upon these impor¬ 
tant subjects, which he sent in to Lord Hobart, were 
graciously received. The Governor encouraged him to 
proceed in the good work of collecting and digesting in¬ 
telligence ; and Malcolm apphed himself diligently to it, 
in the entire confidence that it would, at no very remote 
date, be found of eminent use in the advancement, not 
merely of his ovmpnterests, but of the welfare also of the 
State. 

At this time Lord Hobart was about to rethe firom 
the Government of Jiladras; and it was beheved that Sir 
Alured Clarke would succeed him. But Sir Jolm Shore 
was also about to lay down the reins of office; so Sir 
Alured, as Senior Member of Council in Bengal, stood 
next for the Governor-Generalship, and in March, 1798, 
he entered upon its duties. Meanwhile, in the preceding 
month. Lord Hobart had taken his departure, and been 


getting me mentioned to great men 
coming out either to Bengal or Madras. 
I can promise much arranged informa¬ 
tion ; and the flattering notice of 
several papers I have given in has en¬ 
couraged me to persevere in the pur¬ 
suit. My health is as con¬ 

firmed as you could wish it. I live 
moderately, and tote a great deal of 


exercise. I have left off, with other 
i^e habits, my poetical flights. I do, 
however, attempt an ode now and then, 
as you vni)! see by the enclosed, which. 
I translated two days ago to send to 
my sister. They insist on having non¬ 
sense of the kind sent to 
once or twice a year.^'— 

1797.1 
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